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Important to Subscribers 


STORY PARADE announces 


a larger magazine with several new features. 


Beginning with the May issue, there will be 8 addi- 
tional pages and 3 new departments: 


CRAFTS AND HOBBIES 


will tell you how to make things, including a model house and all that goes 
with it. It will take up gardening, collecting, wood and metal work, pottery, 
or whatever you iike. Tell us your favorite hobby. 


THE PUZZLEWITS 


will keep you busy with secret codes, riddles, puzzles, mazes, and other hard 
ones that Nancy and Tom try on each other. 


PETER PENGUIN 


is starting a mail box—an exchange of letters between Story Paraders from 
Maine to California or in foreign countries. Where would you like a corre- 
spondent? Tell Peter Penguin and he will find you one. 


The price of the larger magazine will be $2.00 after May Ist, 
but you may renew NOW at the old price, no matter when 


your subscription expires. 
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I’'d like to renew my subscription for 
1 year, $1.50 or 2 years, $2.50. 
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PETER PENGUIN TALKING 


OFTEN as I hop around the Story PARADE office pick- 
up commas and periods for the editors, I think about 
all the thousands of boys and girls who read this maga- 
: zine, some of them just around the corner here in New 
» ll York and others half-way round the world in Borneo 
=—-<"-\ and China. Now, wouldn’t it be fine if you could meet 
and tell each other about life in Borneo and America. 

I don’t know where you live, but wherever it is you are probably curi- 
ous about some far-away place. Once in a while you read a book about 
that place and that gives you a thrill. Very likely it was a book that started 
you thinking about your far-away place the first time. The other day 
someone asked a scientist who collects animals in the jungles of Africa 
what led him to do that kind of work. He said it was a book with pictures 
of palm trees and African animals that he had when he was five. From 
that time on, he dreamed of Africa and read all the books he could find 
about it until, by the time he was seventeen, he knew so much that some- 
one was willing to take him along on a scientific expedition. 

Now what's your favorite far-away country? Maybe it’s not so far 
as Africa. Maybe you live on a farm and wonder about life in big cities. 
Or maybe you live in New Jersey and imagine it would be fun to climb 
the Rocky Mountains or meet an alligator in Florida. Whatever it is 
you want to know more about, write and tell me what books you have read 
and I'll tell you the titles of some more good ones. They say that thirty 
million books have been published since printing was invented, so there 
must be dozens about every country. 





Sometimes when you read a book, you want to ask a particular ques- 
tion or several questions, or you think the writer of the book made a mis- 
take and you would like to ask someone who knows. 

For example, if you want to know more about Indians after reading this 
number of Story PARADE, send your question to me and I'll send it to 
an Indian boy or girl. He can send his answer direct to you. If you keep 
on exchanging letters you will both learn many things. Then some day 
when you visit the place where he lives, you'll find a friend waiting for you. 
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“Rain is coming,” she told them. 




















HAPPY DAYS 


By ANNA N. CLarkK 
Illustrated by Jane Bateman 


At the children of Oraibi stopped their play. They ran 
to the edge of their high rock town to look off into the blue 
of many miles. 

Behind them were the houses of their pueblo. There they 
lived with their mothers and their grandmothers, their fathers 
and their grandfathers. There they lived and played their 
games, these little Hopi Indian children of the Arizona desert. 

Oraibi houses are small, the rooms and inner rooms are 
dark. The strong, thick walls are made of rocks and mud. 
The dirt floors are polished and hard steps lead up to some 
rooms and down to other rooms. The town is built on a high 
mesa. ‘The streets are narrow and crooked and winding. 
The plaza is small. Below the high-built town stretch miles 
and miles and miles of sand. 

All the children were standing on the mesa edge looking. 
Far below them in the sandy washes they could see the tiny 
cornhills of their fathers’ fields. They could see the dwarf 
peach trees of their fathers’ orchards. They could see their 
fathers’ goats and sheep being herded toward the corrals. 

The snow houses that were the San Francisco mountain 
peaks pushed their pointed white-topped roofs through the 
softness of the lazy clouds. 
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Three burros, with Honi’s father driving them, zig-zagged 
along the sandy trail. Their backs were loaded high with 
rounded piles of wood. 

Kopeli, the runner, was returning from his monthly trip 
to Holbrook, the White Man’s town a hundred miles away. 

Women with huge jars of water on their backs were climb- 
ing the rock trail to the village from the pool far below. 

The smell of supper fires, burning pifion wood and roast- 
ing corn, came out from every open doorway. 

The children began shouting for Darkness Girl. ‘Come 
here. Come tell us,” they called. ‘What is it that is coming 
to Oraibi? What is it that we feel but cannot see?” 

From a corner of a house wall a little Hopi girl came run- 
ning. She was slender and a little tall for eight years. Her 
black hair was shoulder long and very straight and glossy. 
Her hands were held straight out a little searchingly, but 
her slender brown feet were sure and unafraid. 

“Rain is coming,” she told them. ‘“‘You feel the coolness 
of coming water.” She laughed with delight at being needed, 
but the children ran shouting from her. “Rain is coming,” 
they told each other. “Rain is coming.” ‘They chased each 
other noisily all along the mesa edge. 

Old people came to the doors and called happily that soon 
there would be water. Tired women set their heavy water 
jars on the rock trail and rested. Perhaps tomorrow the 
shallow pools on the mesa top would be full of cool rain. 

Darkness Girl stood where the children had left her. She 
tried to think seeing thoughts. She felt the water-heavy air 
against her dry brown skin. She smelled the first faint smell 
of rain-wet sand. She heard the whispering of the rain wind 
and the water call of the thirsty sheep. 
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“If I were not Darkness Girl, if my eyes could see for me, 
what would seeing be?” she asked herself. “Is seeing a warm- 
ness such as Tawa, the Sun, gives me? Is it angry and cold 
like the winds of Getting-Ready-Moon?” she wondered, but 
nothing answered her. “When Dawn Boy comes back,” she 
whispered, “he can tell me. Perhaps the Big School has taught 
him to make seeing with words.” 

Darkness Girl went slowly across the plaza and into the 
rooms that were her grandmother’s house. 

Grandmother was very old and very wise and very kind. 
She was the best basket-maker of Oraibi. Her wicker baskets 
were known in the White Man’s towns across the desert. 
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She could weave happiness into a little girl’s heart. She could 
weave beauty into a lonely life. It had been Grandmother 
who had taught the little brown feet of Darkness Girl to 
go unafraid over the uneven rocks and the unseen trail. 

Now the kind old eyes saw the loneliness in the little girl’s 
face. The kind old ears heard the shouting of the playing 
children. 

“It is time you wove a basket,” she told the little blind girl. 
“Many times you have gone with me to gather the willow 
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twigs, the yucca leaves and the rabbitbrush. You have 
helped me split them and dye them. Now you must learn 
to weave them into a thing of strength and beauty.” She 
made a place beside her on the goatskin near the fireplace. 
She guided the searching hands to the pile of willow twigs. 
She taught the eager fingers how to wicker the twigs to- 
gether. 

Outside night came bringing the rain. Angry lightning 
tore the blackened sky in two. The woodcarrier and his 
burros hastened up the rocky trail to shelter. House doors 
were shut against the storm. Kopeli, the runner, called out 
the news on his way to the waiting fire. 

Grandfather came in, unwrapping himself from the folds 
of his rain-soaked blanket. He had talked with Kopeli. The 
runner had brought a message from Dawn Boy. “Dawn Boy, 
son of the kiva chief,” Grandfather said, “will return in three 
sleeps time.” 

Outside the storm waters tumbled and roared. Wind and 
lightning filled the night. Rain wetness seeped through the 
thick dry walls of the houses and the desert air was heavy 
with moisture. 

Darkness Girl worked steadily all the next day. Her fingers 
kept time to the singing in her heart. Dawn Boy was coming 
home. Dawn Boy could tell her what seeing was. 

The wicker basket tray grew swiftly. Grandmother 
brought strips of rabbitbrush to be woven between the wickers 
of willow. 

“You must have a design, a pattern,” Grandmother told 
the little weaver. 

“But, Grandmother, what is a design?” she asked. Grand- 
mother did not know what to say. A design is a seeing thing 
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and Darkness Girl had never known what seeing really is. 

Grandfather said that he could help. He thought and 
thought. At last he said, “On this side I put black-dyed 
fibers. Black is for night and coldness and wind. On this 
side I put red-dyed fibers. Red is for day and heat and still- 
ness. Before you I put fibers colored as we find them growing. 
Make your basket as your day is patterned, little daughter. 
You need not eyes to tell you night from day.” 

Darkness Girl understood. She chose from the pile of fibers 
on one side for the night winds and from the fibers on her 
other side for the heat of Tawa, the Sun. All day Darkness 
Girl worked on her basket. She wove the pattern of day and 
the pattern of night in and out between the wickers. 

Rain beat steadily against the mud-rock walls of the mesa 
town. One by one the fires in the houses of Oraibi died down 
to coals. One by one the families undid their blanket rolls 
and went to bed. 
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At last Grandfather called for Darkness Girl to put her 
work away. Grandmother sang a little sleep song. She sang 
very slowly and very softly. The name of her song was Puba 
Tawi. Sleep came to Darkness Girl on the wings of her 
grandmother’s singing. 

The rock pools filled with the rain. The sheep moved con- 
tentedly in the corrals. Peach trees lifted up their dwarfed 
branches. The arroyas became full of angry waters. Morn- 
ing came and the clouds were still giving drink to the thirsty 
land. 

The town-crier called from the housetops. He called that 
in two days there would be Nuitiwa because of the good the 
rain had done. Nuitiwa means Happy Days. There is feast- 
ing and racing. There is dancing and games at Nuitiwa. 

At sunrise of the first day of Nuitiwa, all the boys and 
young men take the most precious basket pieces that the girls 
have made. They run shouting through the village. All the 
people run after them. Pride lives with the girls whose bas- 
kets have been chosen. 

Darkness Girl finished her basket. She wove in all the 
black strips and the red strips and wrapped the edge with 
yellow yucca leaves. Grandmother and Grandfather were 
pleased. They showed the basket to all the people. 

Darkness Girl helped Grandmother prepare for feasting. 
All the people made ready for Nuitiwa. They prepared great 
quantities of food. 

The clouds emptied themselves of rain and Tawa, the Sun, 
smiled down upon Hopiland again. The children splashed 
and waded in the water pools. They sang the He-ve-be song 
of the little girls; a song to the Rain God, giver of the rains 
in springtime. 
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They took the little blind girl’s hands and led her into 
the water singing 























Pour down! pour down! Hith-er, fly-ing cloud. 


Dawn Boy came along the trail and up the rock path to 
the village. All the people called to him for he was the son 
of the kiva chief. Darkness Girl ran to meet him. Over 
the broken stones of the plaza ran the little feet swiftly and 
unafraid. 

Dawn Boy touched hands with her. Tears lived in his 
throat when he spoke to her. 

“School has kept you long. Has it given you great wis- 
dom?” she asked him. “Can you tell me what seeing is?” 

Dawn Boy did not know how to answer. School had taught 
him much. But he felt that nothing could have taught him 
how to go in darkness unafraid. 

He touched her bright black hair. “I do not know, little 
sister, how to answer you. Perhaps some sign will come 
to me. Then I may give you light for your dark trail.” 

Darkness Girl was content. Dawn Boy was home again. 

Nuitiwa morning came in sunlight and beauty. All the 
girls were gay and excited. Young men were busy choosing 
the best baskets. 

Dawn Boy stood in the middle of the plaza. All the girls 
waved their baskets at Dawn Boy. Darkness Girl stood by 
her grandmother in their doorway. She was happy because 
everyone liked Dawn Boy. 

“Choose my basket, Dawn Boy,” called Rainbow, the pret- 
tiest Hopi girl. 
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““Choose my basket, Dawn Boy,” called Yellow Corn, the 
best of the young basket-makers. 

*“No, my basket,” sang Anita who had been away to school. 

“I have chosen my basket,” laughed Dawn Boy and he 
held the little blind girl’s first basket high above his head. 

He ran to Grandmother’s door and said, very low to Dark- 
ness Girl, ““Now I know what seeing is. Your basket taught 
me. Seeing is not everything, little blind one. It is only the 
design for what things are. Let your heart make its own 
designs of living.” 

Dawn Boy turned and waving high his basket tray gave 
the race call, ““Wha ha ha!” 

““Wha ha ha!” answered all the young men. Happy Days 
are at Oraibi. 

Tears streamed down Grandmother’s brown wrinkled 
cheeks. ‘“‘Ancha a,” she told little Darkness Girl. ‘‘Ancha a. 
All is well.” 





NotTE: This is the seventh regional story of modern America. Next month will 
appear “The Alligator’s Tail,” a story of South Carolina by Idella Purnell. 
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THE HOB-NAILED BOOTS 


By JEANNETTE Covert NOLAN 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


Part Two 


Branp Batxarp had been dreaming of home. In his dream 
he had wrestled with Timmie, his younger brother; Timmie 
had won the tussle and was shaking him, shaking— 

Bland opened his eyes. Dawn colored the sky with rose 
and gray. Timmie wasn’t there at all. This was John 
Sanders bending over him, shaking him. 

“Wake up, lazy-bones! You’re in the army now—and 
the regiment is moving!” 

Oh, yes. The army. Bland remembered. 

He remembered everything. Yesterday he had been row- 
ing down the river with John and the party of trappers. 
They had stopped on a green island for midday food, and 
Bland with John had strolled inland. Two scouting soldiers 
from the regiment of Colonel George Rogers Clark had spied 
them—and here they were, he and John, in the army! 

All because of a pair of hob-nailed boots. 

Bland had bought them at the trading-post, not knowing 
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they were British-made, the sort used by the King’s agents 
as bribes for the Indians. He knew it now, all right; Colonel 
Clark had told him. And since the boots had changed the 
very pattern of life for him, perhaps he ought to hate them, 
ought to throw them away. Oh, no! He couldn’t. He 
still must treasure them, his splendid boots. 

Anyway, Bland didn’t particularly mind being with Colonel 
Clark’s men; they fed him well, treated him decently. Of 
course, John rejoiced at the whole adventure. “Bless the 
boots!” John had declared. He said he wouldn’t always be 
a prisoner of war, the chance would come when he’d be 
accepted by the Colonel as a loyal soldier. 

And the regiment was moving? Bland jumped to his feet, 
ready—ready for anything! 

Before the sun had fairly risen, the march began. Time 
was precious to Colonel Clark. In his methodical brain, his 
plan was clear. Three days of hard marching would take 
him through the wilderness to Kaskaskia. On the third night, 
reaching his goal, he would surprise and capture Fort Gage, 
thus dealing a stunning blow to the British here in the West— 
a defeat where not even resistance was expected. Clark was 
young, gallant, a patriot who loved freedom and fought for 
it. “On to Kaskaskia” was his cry, his men were eager to 
follow him—to Kaskaskia, or to the ends of the earth. 

On to Kaskaskia, then, they moved in a straggling column 
of two’s. Clark led, his handsome head erect, his long legs 
striding. Far back in the line trudged Bland and John, with 
Ramsey and Waller to guard them. 

Bland wore his boots. From the corner of his eye, he saw 
that Ramsey watched him. Ramsey wasn’t quite sure about 
those boots even yet, or about the boy in them. Ramsey 
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disliked having to “play nursemaid to kids”—especially 
“kids” who might just possibly be British spies. He thought 
the Colonel had made a mistake in burdening himself with 
the boys. “I’d have tied ’em up,” he told Waller, ‘‘an’ left 
’em for the crows!” Waller solemnly nodded. 

They were traveling the old post road called ‘‘Massac.” 
Built by the early French explorers, Massac wound like a 
ragged ribbon through the forest westward to the Mississippi. 
Each mile of it was marked off by a branded tree. As the 
sun mounted and shot the leafy wooded lanes with shafts of 
golden light, the soldiers progressed steadily along Massac; 
the red numbers cut into the tree trunks receded pleasantly 
behind him. One mile, two miles, five, seven— 

At noon they rested beside a spring and drank and bathed 
their faces; they shifted the heavy packs on their shoulders, 
and ate hardtack and berries. At one o’clock the marching 
feet pounded again on the road-bed. 

At two o’clock, John Sanders gazed around him, quick eyes 
scanning trees, bushes, sky. He stopped. 

“Get along!” Ramsey emphasized his order with his 
bayonet point. “Hie on!” He prodded John in the back. 

Obediently, John hied on. But to Bland he said, in an un- 
dertone, ““We’re wrong. We should have left the road at 
the gashed poplar.” 

“What’s that?” Ramsey demanded, overhearing. 

“T was just telling Ballard we’re off the course.” 

“Oh, are we?” Ramsey laughed sarcastically and winked 
at Waller. 

“Yes. That big poplar with the gashed bark is a landmark. 
A trail forks off there; we should have taken the trail.” 

“S’pose you know more than the map-makers, eh?” 
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“I do, if they said Massac is open here,” John replied 
promptly. “It isn’t. Wait and see.” 


“Tll wait. You mind your own affairs.” 


The road veered to the right—and the regiment brought up 
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sharply, facing a wall of solid green. Old Massac had dis- 
appeared as if by magic; the forest had swallowed it. 


“Halt!” The command swept through the ranks. But 
they had already halted, in bewilderment. 


“Funny!” Ramsey exclaimed, rubbing his chin. 


“No,” John said, “it isn’t funny. It'll happen again, often. 
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From now on, the road dips in and out of the forest. We'll 
have to use the trails—or never get to Kaskaskia.” 

You ought to explain that to the Colonel,” Bland said. 

Ramsey snorted and nudged Waller. “Him, explain to the 
Colonel!” 

But actually Ramsey wasn’t so very amused. Frowning, 
scratching his head, he held a whispered conference with 
Waller. Then: “You got to speak to the Colonel!” he an- 
nounced, as if the notion had originated with him. He 
roughly grasped John’s arm and marshalled him forward. 

“Please, sir?” Ramsey touched his forelock respectfully. 

Clark had been gazing at the perplexing barricade of trees. 
He swung around. “Well?” He was flushed and disgruntled. 
Massac was impassable; he would have to hack a path through 
or retrace his steps and select another route. Either delay 
was costly and might mean the ruin of his plans. He had 
relied on his map, but there was nothing on it to indicate 
this predicament. The map was therefore useless—and here 
was Ramsey to annoy him with silly questions. “What do 
you want, Ramsey?” Clark queried impatiently. 

“It’s him.” Ramsey levelled a finger at John. 

“About the road, sir,” John said hurriedly. 

“What about it? It’s lost, don’t you see?” 

“Yes, sir. But after a while it begins again. There'll be 
several places where you must leave it for a trail. I know 
Massac from end to end, and I know the forest, too, and the 
trails.’ He drew a deep breath. “If you'll let me, I’ll guide 
you.” 

Clark bit his lip, considering the odd proposal. ‘The lad 
looked frank, honorable, intelligent; he had never believed 
him to be a spy. 
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“Very well, Sanders. Lead on. But if you’re only guess- 
ing, or if you purposely deceive me, I promise you that I’m 
not the man to deal weakly with traitors.” 

“Sir, I am as loyal to your cause as any in this regiment!” 
John protested, his voice so proud and sincere that the Colonel 
was convinced. 

In the next half-hour, Bland’s heart swelled with admira- 
tion for his friend, the prisoner who marched beside the 
commander. John was wonderful. He was a hero. With- 
out faltering, he dived into thickets and out, and found a 
narrow trail, and trod it. On and on. Then John doubled 
through a growth of beech saplings—and there was old 
Massac again, so safe, with its branded trees and cheerful red 
numbers. 

“Well done!” ‘The Colonel, delighted, clapped him heart- 
ily on the shoulders. 

Twice more during the long afternoon, the new guide had 
opportunity to display his knowledge. The Colonel spoke his 
praise, the soldiers muttered that the boy was a “reg’lar swamp 
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fox.” But Ramsey was not to be so quickly won. He glared 
at John, at Bland, and whispered to Waller about “those 
danged British boots.” 

Evening drew in, the sun sank, and in the forest shadows 
crept forth like stalking black ghosts to nip at the heels of 
the plodding men. Massac faded from sight again, with trees 
growing solidly over. John raised his hand and gestured. 

Another trail? Bland sighed. Accustomed as he was to 
hardship, this day had tired him. His feet smarted in the 
stiff boots, his legs ached—oh, he did wish the command would 
come to rest and camp for the night. To his weary eyes, 


the trees danced in seemingly endless rows, the sprawling vines 
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seemed to reach out wickedly just to trip him. ‘The forest 
stirred with faint twilight sounds, as if it were alive, an 
enemy— 

“Look out!” Someone shouted. 

Startled, Bland whirled and saw an arrow winging, light- 
ning-fast, an arrow tipped with bright red feathers. It 
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caught Waller in the shoulder and buried its point in his flesh. 

Ramsey leaped forward and wrenched the arrow from his 
comrade’s wound. The marching line, shocked and breath- 
less, stopped in its tracks, and in a voice of deadly calm Colonel 
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Clark said: “We are in Wyandotte territory. It is a warning. 
We must leave the trail where we form such an inviting 
target.” 

Carefully, step by step, they retreated until further retreat 
was impossible. They huddled together in the shelter of a 
rocky ledge. Silence and darkness surrounded them. 

Presently there was growling among the men. Bland heard 
it; it frightened him. Ramsey complained that the Colonel 
had been a fool to trust John Sanders; the boy had brought 
them straight into a trap, both boys were spies—as anyone 
might have known, seeing those British boots. The men re- 
peated Ramsey’s bitter words, one to another. 

Clark, too, heard the growling. He called John to him. 
“Sanders, my men are saying you have betrayed us.” ‘The 
Colonel was a gaunt black shape in the shadows. 

“It isn’t true, sir.” 

““We’re in a sorry fix here.” 

John sighed. All too well he realized the danger surround- 
ing them. It seemed dreadful to him that he should be 
blamed for it. He said: “I would do anything to prove to 
you I’m not a traitor.” 

“There may be hundreds of enemies about,” the Colonel 
continued. “We're in Indian territory and our one chance 
of safety is to get back to the road again. As for myself, I 
confess that I couldn’t find Massac in the dark.” He paused. 
“Can you?” 

So, in spite of everything, the Colonel still had faith in 
him! With all his heart John wanted to prove that faith 
well-founded. He thought hard. Could he find Massac? 
Until the arrow’s flight and the hasty, confused retreat, he 
had been sure of Massac’s location, sure of himself and of 
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the compass points. Now he was not sure. Massac should 
be due north—but where was north, how tell directions in 
this tense darkness? If he could see the moon—but the moon 
was old and would not rise tonight until very late, too late 
to help him. 

John strained eyes and ears, and thought. ‘“There’s a river 
close by,” he said slowly, ‘ta swift stream which the Indians 
call the Cash. It seems to me I can smell the water, the soil 





here feels sandy to the touch, there are many big rocks. These 
things are signs that we’re near the Cash.” 

“But what has that got to do with it?” 

“Just this: if I knew the exact location of the river and 
the current of it, I could figure out where we are, and where 
the road is.” He thought again. “Colonel Clark, let me try 
to find the Cash. I can do it!” 

Someone among the listening soldiers muttered: “Leave 
us in the lurch, will he?” Plainly they viewed this suggestion 
as a scheme, a trick. 


Colonel Clark silenced them. ‘Your idea appeals to me,” 
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he said to John. “But I can’t let you go looking for the river. 
If we come out of this alive, we'll need you tomorrow. Some- 
one else must be sent to search for the Cash, someone less 
useful.” 


“Send me.” It was Bland, speaking eagerly at Clark’s 
elbow. 

“You? No, Ballard. You’re just a boy. The forest is 
full of dangers. You mightn’t get through alive.” 

“But a boy can explore, sir. And if I’m taken by the In- 
dians—well, couldn’t you spare a prisoner better than one 
of your soldiers?” 

“He’s right, sir,” John urged. “Send him.” 

And thus, because there was not a minute to waste, it was 
decided. Bland groped his way to the edge of the circle of 
men and guns, his heart beating like a trip-hammer. The 
soldiers were silent. Probably they were still suspicious, 
thinking he meant to desert, toescape. Well, he’d show them! 

John had told him just which way to go, what to look for, 
what to do. John threw his arm around Bland’s shoulders. 
“You'll find the Cash—and you'll come back, too. I know 
you will!” 

““Good-by,” Bland said awkwardly. 

“Good luck!” 

Then Bland was striking out through the darkness. 


(This is part two of a three-part 
serial to be concluded next month.) 
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THE RED MAN'S GIFTS 


By Epwarp HuBERMAN 


Illustrated by Velino Herera* 


I supposr everybody knows that the first white men who 
tried to settle in America might have starved if the Indians 
hadn’t shown them how to grow and use certain foods. Who 
hasn’t heard the stories about planting a fish before you plant 
the corn? 

Just in case you don’t remember the good deeds of Squanto, 
the Pilgrims’ Indian friend who knew all about fertilizing 
the soil, read here what Governor William Bradford of 
Plymouth wrote in 1621: “Afterwards they (as many as were 
able) began to plant ther corne, in which service Squanto 
stood them in great stead, showing (Continued on page 26) 


~ * Drawings by Velino Herera, a Papago Indian, reproduced by courtesy of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, from The Desert People by RUTH UNDERHILL. 
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Each Indian represents 100,000 Indians 


From Hacker 


Even though the chart might lead you to think so, not all Indians wore 
feathers. And those who did wear them didn’t all wear them the same 
way, for there were perhaps 600 separate tribes in 1492 in what is now the 
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THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1492. 








Hacker gModley and Taylor, The United States: A Graphic History. Modern Age Books, Inc., 1937. 


United States. These groups fell into seven large culture areas: North- 
eastern Woodlands, Southeastern Woodlands, Great Plains, Southwest, 
California, North Pacific Coast, Columbian Plateau. 














them both ye maner how to set it, and after how to dress 
and tend it. Also he tould them excepte they gott fish and 
set with it (in these old grounds) it would come to nothing.” 

But corn wasn’t the only food gift of the red man to the 
white. There were plenty of others, enough to supply you 
and your family with many different kinds of meals. Pota- 
toes, pumpkins, squash, tomatoes, lima beans, kidney beans, 
Jerusalem artichokes, peanuts, cashew nuts, and alligator 
pears are only afew. To the list you may add crabapples and 
many kinds of berries: black, blue, cran, elder, huckle, rasp, 
and straw. 

A menu for a good meal made up entirely of foods the 
Indian knew long before the white man might include these 
dishes: tomato juice, lima bean soup, roast turkey, Irish pota- 
toes, baked squash, avocado salad, corn bread, pineapple and 
tapioca pudding, and cocoa. And you might even throw in 
chewing gum and popcorn! 

Not quite so good for eating, yet also products of the soil 
grown by Indians long before the white man ever reached the 
new world, are tobacco, rubber, and a special kind of cotton. 
Indians on the east coast of Mexico long ago used rubber for 
incense, for waterproofing, and for ball games. The first 
Spaniards down there saw Indians playing ball. To the people 
from the Old World these bouncing things were astounding. 
The Europeans got hold of a few rubber balls and sent them 
home as souvenirs. That might be called the start of today’s 
world-wide rubber business. 

The little girl whose teacher asked her to tell how much 
cotton America sent to other countries in any particular year 
was quite right when she answered: “1491—none.” But if 
she had mentioned two years later, she’d have been quite 
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wrong, for in 1493 Christopher Columbus brought a few 
samples of American cotton back to Europe. 

The Indian also knew a few things about using plants in a 
number of different ways. Some he turned into medicine, 
some into dyes. Did you ever know about the lady who was 
the wife of the Spanish governor of Peru in 1638? Well, one 
day she became quite ill. Malaria. The Indians recom- 
mended a drug made from the bark of a certain tree, and the 
Countess of Chinchén was cured. The drug became famous 
as cinchona. The modern spelling is quinine, now used as a 
medicine for fevers. Witch-hazel, cocaine, and cascara sa- 
grada are other medicines we first learned about from the 
Indians. 

If you take the trouble to look up a few figures, you will 
find that more than half of all the crops American farmers 
raised last year consisted of products the Indian first taught 
the white man how to use, products the white man had never 
even heard of until he came over to this side of the world. 

Often the white man now does for fun what the Indian 
did because he had to. Canoeing today is chiefly a sport, but 
in the old days, in some communities, it was a most important 
way to get from where you were to where you wanted to go. 

Snowshoeing, shinny, and riding a toboggan are also Indian 
in origin, and so is the well-known ball game of lacrosse. Not 
so well known among white men, but every bit as exciting a 
game, is the Indian “hoop and spear.” You win if you can 
toss a wooden spear through a hoop rolling gaily along. Try 
it some time. And when next you loll in a hammock, remem- 
ber that that’s an Indian idea, too. Certain modern tents and 
sleeping bags were inspired by Indian models. And don’t for- 
get the moccasins you don at camp. The Indians made them 
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so comfortable that the white man began to wear them long 
before he’d put on any other part of the Indian costume. 

You probably know that more than half of our forty- 
eight States have Indian names, and so do hundreds of Ameri- 
can Cities, towns, counties, mountains, valleys, islands, lakes, 
and rivers. Not only our geography but also our daily lan- 
guage has been enriched by hundreds of new Indian words. 
Of course there’s no mistaking tomahawk, toboggan, moc- 
casin, and canoe, but did you know about persimmon, choco- 
late,and mahogany? A few others are barbecue, woodchuck, 
tomato, mackinaw, jaguar, cocoa, cannibal, chipmunk, po- 
tato, tuxedo, pecan, skunk, squash, and hurricane. 

Just one thought on the subject of art and architecture: 
some people who have studied the matter very carefully think 
that the temples of the Maya Indians (and perhaps, also, the 
pueblo homes of the southwest) lent the original idea for the 
“setback” features of the skyscrapers of today. 

Food, clothing, shelter, art, sport, language—these are just 
a few of the fields in which the Indian has given his best to 
American life. 
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A GIFT FROM THE WATERS 


A Dramatization by Rusy WaRNER* 


Illustrated by W. Langdon Kihn 
Act I 


Scene: The backdrop is an ocean scene with breakers in the 
foreground and one of the big painted canoes of the Hawas 
drawn up on the beach. At the back of the stage a white 
man lies in the sand where the ocean has tossed him, and slowly 
drags himself along the beach until he falls exhausted, almost 
hidden from sight by a sand dune. The sound of a drum is 
heard off stage: Tumpety-tum-tum-tum. It is played by 
SHIM, THE FooLisH ONE, an old Indian, who enters at the 
right. On his back he carries a sack, and he peers shortsight- 
edly in the sand looking for clams. He sings in a deep voice. 


SHIM. Clams, clams, clams, clams, 
Where will Shim find clams, clams? 
Tossed by the tide to the feet of Shim 
There will Shim find clams, clams. 
From the left Maapa, an Indian girl with straight black 


hair and long sleeveless dress, comes running lightly up to 
SHIM. 


Maapa. Shim, I had a dream last night. Do you think there 
 * A dramatization of an episode in The Big Canoe, by Mrs. LURLINE BOWLES 


MayoL. Illustrations are from the book. Copyright, 1933, by D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc. 
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is magic in dreams? 

SHIM. Magic in dreams? Of a certainty there is magic in 
dreams. What was in your dream, O daughter of the great 
chief of the Haidas? 

Maapa. There was in my dream the great endless waters. 
(She gestures toward the ocean.) It was at the time of the 
salmon moon. 

SHIM. It is now the time of the salmon moon. 

Maapa. Many were the silver fish shimmering in the waters 
while overhead the gulls soared screaming. And a gift 
came to me over the waters. 

SHim. The gift of the silver olachen fish? 

Maapa. It was something other than the silver olachen fish. 

SHIM. What then? 

Maapa. What it was escapes me. I cannot remember what 
it was, but it was a great gift that came to me over the face 
of the waters. Think you it will come true? 

SHm™. Surely the gift will come to you, Princess. Have I 
not said there is magic in dreams? 

Back of the sand dune the white man stirs and moans. 

Maapa grasps SHIM’s sleeve. 

Maapa. Heard you that sound? Was it the waves, the waves 
that sometimes make music like the sighing of the winds 
in the forest? (She has been glancing over her shoulder 

half fearfully, and she spies the white man’s feet projecting 

beyond the sand dune.) 

Maapa. There is something—there is someone by the waters. 
(She runs over to the stranger.) It is the gift of my dreams! 
Now I remember!. Look, Shim, it is a white man from 
some distant shore. He is all but drowned. 

SHm™ (hobbling to the sand dune) Let us turn him over 
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and press the water from his lungs. 


They tug and turn the white man over. Maapva works 
skillfully to expel the water from his lungs. 


Maapa. Shim, run tell my father and bring help. 

SHIM. I shall tell your father, the great chief of the Haidas. 
(He stops before he has gone far.) Perhaps your father 
will be glad to have a white slave. 

Maapa. My father will not make him a slave. The white 
man is mine, for the endless waters have given him to me. 
(Sum hobbles off at the left singing, ‘“‘Clams, clams,” etc.) 


Soon the white man stirs, and Maapa rises. He stares at 


her, at the ocean, and at the beach as if he did not understand 
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what had happened. Maapa points to the beach and to the 
distant water, trying to explain by signs what has occurred. 
The white man mumbles some unintelligible words. 


Maapa. (pointing) Water. Water. You came over the 
waters. 
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Man. (stumbling over the words alittle) Wa- water. Wa- 
ter? 

Maapa. (delighted) Yes, that is it. You came over the 
water. 

Man. (repeating) You-came-over-the-water. 

Maapa. (laughing) You will learn. 


There is a sound of voices and of footsteps that are ap- 
proaching. Enter the Cu1eF oF QuasseT and other Indians. 


Maapa goes to her father. 
Maapa. Father, come see the white friend who has come to 
our shores. 


Her father scrutinizes the white man. The other Indians 
do likewise but from a distance. 


CHIEF OF QuassET. The white man shall be kept in Quasset 
as a slave. 

Maapa. No, no. He must not be kept as a slave but as an 
honored guest. He is my friend, a gift to me from 

CHIEF OF QuassET. (interrupting) I have spoken. I, the 
Chief of the Haidas! Bear the white slave to my lodge. 





As the men prepare to carry the white slave away, the cur- 
tain falls with Maapa~ standing sadly by. 


Act II 


Scene: At the left is a tall totem pole carved in grotesque 
figures. At center back is a prison lodge with totem pole in 
front. The yawning mouth of the base of the totem pole is 
the only entrance to the prison. At the right, upstage, is a 
wooden cage in which a bear keeps trotting round and round, 
growling and uttering horrible noises. Some Indian boys are 
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teasing him, poking sticks at him and laughing at his ferocity. 

Maapa enters left and sees them. 

Maapa. Why do you tease Toona? 

Fmst Boy. Toona is but a cross old bear. 

SECOND Boy. The evil spirits are loosed in his body. 

First Boy. Toona hates us. Why should we be kind to him? 

Maapa. Toona does not hate Shim, the Foolish One. 

Tuirp Boy. Shim gives him fish to eat. 

Maapa. He is kind to the bear. That is why the bear likes 
Shim. 

First Boy. Toona will not take fish from me. See, I shall 
try it. (He puts a fish on the end of a stick and cautiously 
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pokes it between two bars of the cage. Toona springs angrily 
against the cage. The boy drops the stick and all the children 
run to a safe distance from the cage. A drum is heard off- 
stage: Tumpety-tum-tum-tum.) 
SECOND Boy. Here comes Shim, the Foolish One. Let us 
hide. 
SHIM. (singing as he enters) Fish, fish, fish, fish, 
Where will Shim give fish, fish? 
Toona, the bear, will look to Shim— 
There will Shim give fish, fish. 


SHIM stops by the bear’s cage and strokes Toona’s head. 
The bear becomes quiet. Sum reaches in his sack for pieces 
of fish which he feeds to the bear. Then the bear lies down 
to sleep. Sum shuffles along. Maapa smiles at SHIM as he 
passes her. 


SHIM. Maada happy? (Maapa nods) Shim likes to see Maada 


happy. 
The Indian boys come out from hiding. 


First Boy. Tell usa story, Shim. 

SECOND Boy. Tell us about Kali Koustli. 

Tuirp Boy. Tell us about Thaimshim, the Wonder-Worker. 

SHIM. Shim will tell a story at the potlatch when Chief 
Edenshaw comes to visit Quasset. 

SECOND Boy. He is coming today. We shall have fun at the 
potlatch. 

TuHirp Boy. There will be dancing and songs and much 
merrymaking. 

First Boy. I am going to wear a new mask. 

Maapa. I too. The white slave carved a mask for me. 


From the right comes shouting, and a two-wheeled cart is 
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drawn upon the stage. CHIEF OF QuassET is seated in it. 


SECOND Boy. What is it? 
INDIAN. It is something the white slave has made. 


The Indians take turns drawing the cart back and forth. 


They laugh with pleasure. Maava puts her hands on the 
wheels. 


Maapa. What do you call them—these things? 

WuitE Man. Wheels. We have many wheels in my country. 

INDIAN. No Haida has ever seen wheels before. 

CHIEF OF QuassET. The white slave must no longer sleep 
upon the lower ledge. Let a bed be made for him upon 
the upper gallery of the lodge. 

INDIANS. Honor to the white slave! 

Maapa. I too would like to ride upon this thing with wheels. 


The CuieF jumps down and lifts Maava upon the cart. 
She claps her hands gleefully as the white man pulls her off 
stage left. An Indian runner speeds up to the CHIEF OF 
QUASSET. 


RUNNER. Chief Edenshaw, most famous of all Haida chiefs, 
will soon honor Quasset with his presence. His canoes have 
been sighted from the southward. 

CHIEF OF QuassET. The potlatch! It is time for the pot- 
latch. We will entertain many guests and give many gifts. 
It will be a potlatch such as no Haida has ever seen before. 
Make ready for the potlatch. 


The Indians begin to shake their rattles and beat upon their 
drums. They dance around the totem pole singing a weird 
chant. 


RUNNER. Hecomes. Make way for Chief Edenshaw. 
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The Indians scatter and bow low. Enter CHEF EDENSHAW 
and his retinue. 


CHIEF OF QuassET. Welcome to Quasset. Welcome to our 
potlatch. Great gifts will I give to all our guests. The 
greatest gift will I give to Chief Edenshaw. 


From the left come laughter and shouting, and the two- 
wheeled cart is again drawn upon the stage. Maapa is still 
seated upon it, and the white man is pulling it. 

CuHreF EpENsHAW. What manner of wonder is this? 

CHIEF OF QuassET. The white slave makes many things for 
us: a bench to sit upon, tools to carve with, and now this 
thing with wheels which delights my daughter. 

CuHreF EpENsHAw. I have always wanted a white slave. 

INDIAN. Shall we then give the white slave to Chief Eden- 
shaw? 

CHIEF OF QuassET. We shall do more. Tonight we shall 
sacrifice the white slave beneath the totem pole in honor 
of the visit of Chief Edenshaw that this potlatch may be 
remembered as the greatest potlatch any Haida has ever 
seen. 

Maapa. (aghast) Say not so, my father. The white slave 
has done many things for us. 

CHIEF OF QuassET. Valuable indeed is the white slave. 
Nothing less than the death of my most valuable slave could 
do honor to our famous visitor. Imprison the white slave! 


Two shamans seize the white man and lead him through 
the yawning hole that is the entrance to the prison lodge. The 
bear shrieks and growls. Maava weeps. A warrior is placed 
on guard. 


CHIEF OF QuassET. My lodge awaits our guests. There a 
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feast has been prepared, and after the feast we shall witness 
the sacrifice of the white slave. 


Maapa is left alone upon the stage. The tumpety-tum- 
tum of SH1m’s drum is heard from the rear of the prison 
house. SHIM comes forward and tries to enter the prison door. 
The guard stops him. 


Guarp. Not in there, Foolish One. 
SHIM. (singing) Masks, masks, masks, masks, 
Who will now have masks, masks? 
New masks for old faces, old masks for new faces, 
Masks, masks, masks, masks. 
(He hands the guard a mask.) Here is a mask for potlatch 





time. (The guard puts it on, and THE FooLisH ONE dances 

merrily about him. Then Sum sees Maapa~ seated sadly upon 

the cart. 

SHIM. Ho, little one, what is the matter? (Maapa dabs at 
her eyes with the corner of her dress.) Why are you cry- 
ing, princess? 

Maapa. I was crying because I was sad. 

SHIM. Shim does not like to see Maada cry. 
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Maapa. (suddenly) Do you want to make me laugh again? 

SHm™m. Shim will do anything to make Maada happy. Do 
you want him to dance and sing? 

Maapa. No, that will not make me happy now. 

SHmm. Then what can Shim do, who can only dance and sing? 

Maapa. (slowly) There is Toona, the bear. The poor bear 
is unhappy, shut up in his pen all day long. Around and 
around he walks from morning until night, trying to find 
a way to escape into the forest. If you were to open the 
gate tonight and let him loose, he would run down the 
street, and all the people would flee shrieking to their houses. 
They are all afraid of Toona. Maada would laugh to see 
them fleeing away, and her heart would be happy. 

SHm™m. Then Shim will let Toona loose. It will make Shim 
happy, also, to see the people fleeaway. (He moves toward 

the pen.) 

Maapa. Not now, Shim. This is not to be done until Maada 
whispers in your ear. 

SHIM. Shim will do as Maada says. He will wait for Maada. 
She will bring a big fish so that Toona will follow Shim 
along the street. Shim is not afraid of the bear. Shim will 
laugh loudly to see the people stare and run. 

SHm™ puts down his masks and goes to sleep outside the 
bear’s pen. Maapa runs off toward her father’s lodge. 


Act Ill 


Scene: The same as in act two except that the cart has been 
removed from the stage and many gifts are heaped beside the 
totem pole on the left. The guard is on duty, and SH is 
still asleep outside the bear’s pen. Maapa enters cautiously. 
She carries canoe paddles and a basket. She drops something 
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behind the lodge and goes down a trail at back of the stage 

left. Merrymakers in ceremonial dress and masks troop upon 

the stage. They dance about the totem poles to the music of 
rattlesand drums. Maapa enters and takes up her stand near 

SHIM, who sits up yawning. In one hand she carries some- 

thing wrapped in reeds. CHIEF OF QuassET begins to give 

away the gifts. 

CHIEF OF QuassET. The potlatch! The potlatch is at hand. 
(He gives away all the gifts.) Now is the time for the 
greatest gift of all—the sacrifice of my most valuable slave 
in honor of our visiting guest, Chief Edenshaw. Bring 
forth the white slave! (Two shamans enter the prison 

lodge and their incantations can be heard from within.) 

CureF EpENSHAW. Is it your custom always to have a sacri- 
fice at each potlatch? 

CHIEF OF QuassET. Seldom have the Haidas sacrificed a 
slave beneath the totem pole. It is an old custom re- 
vived today to honor you, Chief Edenshaw. 


The white slave is brought forth and tied fast to the totem 
pole. Sticks are heaped about his feet. 


CHIEF OF QuassET. The torches! Bid my men fetch the 
torches to light the sacrifice. 


Maapa runs to her father. 


Maapa. It was I who found the white man. I and no other 
am responsible for him. Give me a gift at this potlach, and 
let my gift be the freedom of the white slave. 

CHIEF OF QuassET (displeased). You speak not like a prin- 
cess. Should the Chief of Quasset take back his word, the 
word of a Haida chief given to the great Chief Edenshaw? 
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Maapa. The white man has taught us many things. He can 
teach us more wonders if you spare him. 
CHIEF OF QuassET. It cannot be. I, Chief of the Haidas, 
have spoken. 
The men with torches appear. Maava runs to SHm™. 
Maapa. Shim! (She whispers in his ear and hands him the 
fish wrapped in reeds, that she has carried.) 


SHmm takes the fish, opens the gate of the pen and runs 
laughing down the street. The bear follows him. The people 
shriek and rush back and forth frantically. Finally they flee, 
leaving the stage empty of all but Maana and the white slave. 
She unties the thongs that bind him to the totem pole. 


Maapa. I have a canoe ready in the cove behind the village. 
It is heaped with all things that you will need for many 
days until you can reach the mainland, food and warm furs 
and weapons. Go quickly before anyone returns. 

Wuire Man. I shall tell the white people in my country of 
a brave Indian maiden who saved my life. 

Maapa. Not I, but old Shim saved your life. Old Shim and 
the bear. Go now before we are discovered. Go straight 
east and find the white traders upon the Skeena River. Go 
quickly, that you may be far out upon the waters before 
the fog lifts in the morning. The eyes of the Haidas are 
keen and their big canoes are swift. For tonight wear this 
mask and Chilcat blanket. (She takes these from behind 
the lodge.) ‘Then if any sees you on the way to the cove, he 
will think you one of the merrymakers of the potlatch 
time. (He slips away as SHIM enters.) 

SHim. Ah, the white slave has vanished! (He lays his finger 

on the side of his nose and looks slyly at Maapa.) 
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Maapa. Do you think the chief, my father, will be very 





angry? 
SHIM. No-o-o. He will think the slave taken away by 
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spirits. I will tell him so, if he is doubtful. Now, Toona 
is returning. ‘The shamans have captured him and all is 
well. (SHIM picks up his masks and begins to sing) 
Masks, masks, masks, masks— 

Maapa. Give mea mask, Shim. Now I too can make merry 
at the potlatch! 


Together they dance and sing as returning merrymakers 
join in their dance, weaving in and out. 


Masks, masks, masks, masks, 
Who will want masks, masks? 





New masks for old faces, old masks for new faces, 
Masks, masks, masks, masks. 
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These authentic Haida 
Indian designs for blanket 
and totem pole may be use- 
ful in preparation of scen- 
ery and costumes for “A 
Gift from the Waters.” 
They are reproduced from 
blockprints cut by stu- 
dents at the federal school 
at Hydaburg, Alaska, by 
courtesy of the Office of 
Indian Affairs. 

Further suggestions for 
scenery and costumes may 
be found in INDIANS OF 
THE NorTHWEsT COAST 


by Pliny Earl Goddard (American Museum of Natural 
History) and Koorenar Wuy Stories by Frank B. Linder- 


man (Scribners). 
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LET’S READ ABOUT INDIANS! 


By Epwarp HUBERMAN 


Reap just a few of the Indian books I’m going to tell you 
about, and you'll find this point hitting you between the 
eyes time and again: Indians aren’t all the same! 

Some Indians in warm, dry areas live in adobe houses. 
Others live in houses made of twigs, or logs. And others live 
in apartment houses—all kinds, from the old ones in the 
pueblos to the very newest ones in the biggest cities! 

Want a story about an Indian boy who lived in both kinds 
of apartment houses? Then try Dawn Boy oF THE PUEBLOS 
(Winston. $2) by Lena B. Scott. Bamba, a young Zufi 
Indian, is the hero. As you read about Bamba, you learn 
all about fascinating Zuni life and customs, and, what’s 
more, it’s all true and up-to-date. Bamba can make such 
fine and beautiful jewelry that he goes far away to New York 
to work in the “Craft Shop” of a large department store. 
Just imagine an Indian boy who had never been any distance 
at all from his home village suddenly riding trains and air- 
planes for thousands of miles! You can see that this story 
has possibilities. 

If you want general Indian lore straight from the shoulder, 
pleasantly and with no mistakes, you might try a big beauti- 
ful book published a short time ago. It has just a plain, 
ordinary title, THE Book or INpians (Platt & Munk. 
$1.25), but it’s far from an ordinary book. The man who 
wrote it, Holling C. Holling, found out about Indians in the 
best possible way. 
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He went and lived among them, paddled their canoes, 
slept in their wickiups, rode horses with them, and camped 
in their tepees. And he visited museums and libraries and 
talked to scientists and scholars who are supposed to know 
all there is to know about Indians. And let me tell you, 
his book is something. It’s easy to read, there are exciting 
stories running through it, there are drawings on every page, 
and a lot of colored pictures. You'll be an Indian expert 
when you finish reading this volume. 

If you happen to be a camera enthusiast, you’re going to 
want to own two Indian books by Mario and Mabel Scacheri, 
INDIANS Topay and WINNEBAGO Boy (Harcourt. $2 each). 
The right-hand pages in each of these books have no printed 
words. Nothing but a full-page photograph of Indians in 
the Indian country! These pictures let you see what is hap- 
pening in the story told on the left-hand pages. 

Dozens of books about Navaho Indians have come out re- 
cently. Here are a few of the best: In Eva L. Butler’s Two 
LittLE NavaHos Dip THEIR SHEEP (Hale. $.15), the title 
tells exactly what happens. Navaho children wrote THE 
CoLorep LAND (Scribner. $1.20) and Indians themselves 
drew pictures for the book. If you want still more about 
Navahos, then you will enjoy NAH-LE-KAH-pE (Dutton. 
$1.50) by Isis L. Harrington, and THE TRapDER’s CHILDREN 
(Longmans. $2.50) by Laura A. Armer. They’re all good 
books and sturdy. 
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SILENCE IN CAMP 


Today is cold, 

The snow is falling. 
The only noise 

Is a pheasant calling. 


Sioux Children, South Dakota Day School 





LIZARDS 


| We have some little lizards 
That live in a cage. 

They climb on the screen, 
They crawl in the sand. 


They snap at the bugs. 
They snap at the flies. 
They snap at the crickets, 
And they snap at Daverne. 





They run on the dirt, 
They run on the screen. 
They run up the jar, 
And one runs away. 


Apache Children, Grades 1 and 2 
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SAN JUAN PUEBLO 


San Juan Pueblo is in New Mexico. 

The word pueblo means village. ‘There is a corral in this 
pueblo. The corral is a yard in which they keep their goats, 
horses and other farm animals. 

San Juan Indians make leather for their moccasins and 
gloves. Making skins into leather is called tanning. 

The women make pottery from clay found in the hills. 
They mix and press the clay with their hands. This is called 
kneading. 

The women comb wool with combs having wire teeth. 
This is called carding. Then they spin it into yarn. They 
use a spindle which is a round stick. The spindle is turned 
around and around very rapidly. The yarn winds around 
the spindle as it turns. 


Indian Children of San Juan 
Day School, New Mexico 





“Many animals are in our corral.” 


—Tom Jay, age 14 
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Ninth Grade, Pierre School, 
Shoshone Indians 


OUR OWN is written by the boys and girls who read STORY 
PARADE. We invite you to send original drawings, verse, stories or 
essays from one hundred to three hundred words in length, short de- 
scriptions, interesting plays, stories of travels, puzzles, riddles, remarkable 
facts about nature and science. 

Contributions must be accompanied by the full name, age and address 
of the sender. We hope our readers understand that all verse, prose or 
drawings sent to OUR OWN must be original. Contributions are acknowl- 
edged as soon as possible and those whose work is published receive 
additional copies of the issue. 

This month, because the magazine is devoted entirely to Indians, all 
contributions to OUR OWN are by Indian children. If you have not 
already seen it, turn back to the Peter Penguin page and find out the plan 
for writing to Indian children. 
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THE WENTWORTH CAMPS 
For the Child from Two to Six WOLFEBORO, N. H. 





Camp Life with Home Comforts A Progressive camp for boys 4-13 ; 
to keep them healthy and happy. girls 4-17. Broad opportunity for 
Trained supervision in aecordance choice of creative and sports activ- 
with modern progressive methods. ity. Individual guidance. Enroll- 
Ideal surroundings. Your governess, ment limited to 55. Mature, trained 


if desired; Licensed physician; trained 


nurse; personal supervision. Bath- leadership. Booklet sent upon re- 














tubs, showers, nursery furniture in quest. 
every = re. mene =. Cam le - r 2 
210 West 78th St., New York Tel: MUrray Hill 6-0418 
The Story of Holy Week WHAT SHALL 1 SING? 
A connected narrative from Collected by Jutta M. SEATON 
the four Gospels in the Indian and Cowboy songs, Rounds, 


words of the King James 


i Chanteys, Negro spirituals and 
version, in large clear type, 


other songs for singing circles. 


7 -_ Pap ae - ” More than 150 highly singable 
ingle copies tpal H i i 
Lots of 100 @ 224¢ powpaid —- published in oF 
Order from Mrs. Spencer Ervin The Association for Arts in Childhood 
Bala P. O., Pa. 70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














B E A D S — — oct Prices! 


EDUCATIONAL — USEFUL — FASCINATING 


Make your own Beaded Bags, Belts, Bracelets, Necklaces, Clips, Hot-Plate 
Mats, Coasters, Wall Plaques, etc. The new, easy-to-follow, Walco Instruction 
and Design Booklets are available at 10c per copy. Send for them NOW and 
get Sample Cards of Actual Beads FREE. 

[] WOOD BEADCRAFT [] TILE BEADCRAFT 
[J] INDIAN BEADCRAFT [] CUBE BEADCRAFT 


Check the Beadcrafts in which you are interested and send 10c for each 
Instruction and Design Booklet desired (Bead samples included)—or if you 
prefer, send for our FREE LITERATURE describing the various Beadcrafts. 


WALCO BEAD CO., DEPT. S.P., 37 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. 




















HOW TO MAKE INEXPENSIVE PUPPETS 


In a bulletin entitled ‘‘Inexpensive Puppets,”’ Frank A. Staples, specialist in arts and 
crafts for the National Recreation Association, tells how to make hand puppets with 
heads of sawdust and paste and bodies of cloth, gives directions for making the hands 
and the costumes, and outlines plans for a stage. 

If you follow the simple and carefully illustrated directions given in this practical 
bulletin, which also includes a bibliography, you will not go wrong! 

Price $.10 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 














SEVEN ANIMAL PICTURES 


to decorate your room. Story Parade covers for 1937 by well-known artists. 
Two colors, unfolded, size 9” x 12”. Seven pictures—only 50 cents. 


STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - NEW YORK 


JUNIOR BOATBUILDER 
By H. H. GILMORE 


When summertime comes, won't it be fun to have a fleet of littie 
boats that you have made yourself, —real boats built to scale that 
you can sail at the seashore, in river, or pond? 


Here are thesimple directions with 
illustrations for making all kinds 
of boats: yachts, liners, sailboats; 
and wharfs, and buoys and light- 
houses, too. $1.25 

















Offering Unbiased Criticisms of Current Films 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


—A unique handbook for those who wish —Evaluation of suitability for children 
to choose their film fare with dis- listed according to age classifications. 
cretion, 

—Of great value to parents as reviews —Reviews are compiled from comments 
state suitability for children’s entertain- of university trained women who vol- 
ment. unteer services. 


Motion Picture Reviews published monthly by 
THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB - LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


American Association of University Women 
943 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10c PER COPY $1.00 THE YEAR 


























BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN | 


THE BOOK OF COWBOYS by Holling C. Holling. Gives in 
story form a real knowledge of cowboy life. Hundreds of text | 





illustrations and six full page color plates. Every boy and girl will 
want and should have this book. 128 pp. cloth bound. $1.25 


THE BOOK OF INDIANS 3y Holling C. Holling. Authentic 
stories of the everyday life of Indian boys and girls. Written in | 
narrative form. Text illustrations on every page and six full page 
color plates. 128 pp. cloth bound. $1.25. 


Ask your dealer or send orders to: 


THE PLATT & MUNK CO., Inc., 
200 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















